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difficulties, and some that were unexpected, beset
the project. Voluntary enrolment was disappointing
to those who insisted in believing that two and a
half years was not long enough to exhaust voluntary
effort. The appeal was for half a million men; but,
after two months, less than a third of this total had
been secured. The men who did put their names
down were for the most part of no value to the
success of the scheme, since three out of four were
already engaged in work of national importance and
were therefore not available for the pool. Of the
quarter not so engaged, less than half turned out
to be suitable for the essential trades, which it was
the object of the scheme to man. The men who had
been promised from agriculture, mining, and muni-
tions had still not materialized four months after
the date of promise, and the War Office was full of
complaints about the non-success of the scheme in
producing recruits for the army. Nor could these
complications be wondered at. Whatever the merits
of a voluntary system, its ultimate drawback is that
a voluntary system will never bring service from the
shirkers, the evasionists, and the obstructionists.
People who have been unwilling to co-operate for
two and a half years are unlikely to be brought to
repentance by the mere magic of new names and
revised methods. So it was in 1917. Men had been
exempted from army service for various reasons and
under various pretexts, although they were fit for
the trenches. The same employers, who had helped
to secure their exemption, flung themselves with zeal
into the battle to prevent these men from being
transferred by the new Department. They had a
natural disinclination to surrender these tried and
skilled workers for other and less experienced labour.
Against this disinclination the Director's argument
of patriotism, reinforced by no sanction of compul-